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Michael Graycar, Principal 
Draftsman of Research and 
Evaluation Division, is working on 
the ‘“‘New Concepts of Highway 
Construction’’, one of many ideas 
being researched by the division. 


Editorial 


So often, toward the end of the day or thereabouts, we see an 
employee sitting at his desk, idly drumming his fingers, with one 
foot in the aisle ready to go. Perhaps his work is piled high, but the 
bored and restless employee rationalizes that it can wait until 
tomorrow or the next day — a typical example of a dissatisfied 
worker, one who sees no future in his job. This is a vicious cycle- 
type attitude. One who does not enjoy his work, one who does not 
make a concerted effort toward promotion, one who sees no 
relevance to his position within a company or organization, will 
find himself permanently trapped with no way up. 


A job is the economic vehicle through which one exhibits one’s 
specialized talents and communicates one’s personal ideas. 
Anyone, therefore, who states that his job has no future or no 
opportunity for advancement, is actually stating that he, himself, 
has no future and no’special talents to offer. A job is an empty 
concept in itself; the person who fills the job gives it meaning and 
relevance. An employee who does not ‘‘try harder’’ then, lets the 
job remain an empty impersonal concept, adding nothing of himself 
to his work. This is not only a waste of his own time, but a waste of 
time for his employer. 


The key word for any employee to remember is Involvement. 
Since most people find it economically necessary to maintain a job 
and therefore spend most of their lives working, the only way to 
advance to a higher, more personally satisfying position is through 
Involvement. Apathy is the easy way out in the short run, but in the 
long run the people who show a sincere desire to do their best at all 
times are the ones who push ahead. The employee who looks for 
shortcuts and the easy way out, will ultimately fall far behind. 

A second word to remember is Interest. Often, it takes a little 
extra time to help someone or do a job well, but the time does not 
matter if an employee is truly interested in what he is doing and 
how it affects the rest of his organization. This extra time put in 
will also pay off when promotion time roles around. Doing just 
‘enough to get by’? may get a worker home in time for his favorite 
t.v. show, a swim, or a nap before dinner, but ‘‘getting by’’ will not 
impress an employer, no matter what the excuse. 

It is interesting to note that those who are now at the top of 
their field did not just land there magically, but probably worked 
their way up, starting in the beginning with one of those so-called 
“‘no future jobs.’’ 
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WHAT 

DOES 

IT TAKE 

TO BE A 
DRAFTSMAN? 


Pictured left to right are: 
First row: Edward Cooper, 
Sr., Draftsman and Robert 
Saulsbury, Draftsman. 
Second row: William Lutz, 
Draftsman and Jean 
Koeppel, Draftsman. Third 
row: Isah R. Scott, Jr., 
Draftsman and William 
Falcone, Head Draftsman. 
Fourth row: Joseph Mycock, 
Draftsman and Dennis Cox, 
Draftsman. Fifth row: 
Daniel Evanko, Sr. 
Draftsman and Richard 
Simmons, Sr. Draftsman. In 
the foreground is Clifford 
Haines, Head Draftsman. 


Have you ever wondered what it takes to be a draftsman? What he 
does? How important is his job? If you will look about the office, the 
home, virtually everything you may observe there, the draftsman has 
played an important role in its construction. Roads, bridges, structures 
and equipment are no exceptions. Here, too, the draftsman’s role is an 
important one. 

At the New Jersey Department of Transportation, where thousands 
of drawings are produced yearly, there are 82 draftsmen (five head, 19 
principal, 36 senior and 22 draftsmen), together with a considerable 
number of engineering aides. Their work involves the production of 
technical drawings, charts, graphs and diagrams, map and topographic 
drawings, isometric and orthographic drawings, technical sketching, 
and the art work necessary for the creation of slides, 35mm and larger. 

A long break line, french curve, cycloidal curve, scalene right, 
obtuse right, octahedron, frustum, hyperboloid, bow compass and 
dividers are but a few of many terms familiar to the draftsman. 
Technical or engineering drawing is a graphical language, one that 


cannot be read aloud, and is used by engineers and designers to express 
and record their ideas and their information necessary for building 
roads, bridges, structures, machines, and various projects. The success 
of the draftsman will be indicated, not alone by his skill, but also, by his 
ability to interpret his impressions, and to visualize clearly in space. A 
drafting room is often the gateway into the mechanical world. One who 
may never have to make drawings must be able to interpret them and to 
know whether or not a drawing is correct. An engineer without a working 
knowledge of the engineer’s language would be professionally illiterate. 

As distinguished from drawing as a fine art, practiced by artists in 
pictorial representation, engineering or mechanical drawing is a 
descriptive graphical language that permits no errors, whereas drawing 
as a fine art is a means of aesthetic expression. The artist strives to 
produce, from either the model or landscape before him or through his 
creative imagination, a picture which will impart to the observer the 
same mental impression as that produced by the object itself, or the 
object’s visualization in the artist’s mind. By employing color, gradation 
of tone on monotone light and shade, or line combination in black and 
white, he is able to suggest his meanings and to depend upon the 
observer's imagination to visualize the effect of perspective 
foreshortening and to supply the lack of complete detail. 


EXACTING TASK 


The draftsman has a more exacting task. Limited usually to outline 
alone, he may not depend upon suggested meanings but give precise and 
positive information regarding every detail of the project existing in his 
imagination. By a logical system of related “‘views’’, intricate and 
complicated shapes are clearly shown; exact and detailed sizes are given 
without ambiguity; roads, bridges, and structures, are identified for 
construction and are located in their functional position. In addition, 
descriptive notes and specifications give materials, finishes, and 
directions for building. Thus, as the foundation upon which all 
designing and subsequent construction are based, mechanical or 
engineering drawing becomes, with the possible exception of 
mathematics, the most important single phase of study in technical 
training. 


Senior Draftsman Carl McCall, who 
has been with the Department three 
years, is using a bow compass. 
‘‘Drafting is interesting work,”’ 
states Scott. He emphasizes: ‘‘The 
Department of Transportation is a 
good place to work, particularly for 
young men.’’ 


CONSTRUCTIVE IMAGINATION 


After a knowledge of the technique of expression, which is 
“penmanship and orthography,” has been learned, the draftsman’s 
training is then directed toward constructive imagination, the 
perceptive ability which enables him to think,in three dimensions. Such 
terms as: “Visible outline, dimension line, extension line, cutting plane 
and center line’ are part of the draftsman’s ‘‘alphabet of lines.” 
Triangles, french curves, T square, mechanical and engineer scales, 
such drawing instruments as the compass with the fixed needle point leg 
and removal pencil and pen legs, hairspring dividers, bow pencils, bow 
pens, and ruling or technical pens are some of the tools needed by the 
draftsman to produce accurate drawings. 

With the aid of a straightedge and compasses, all pure geometry 
problems may be solved. The principles of geometry are constantly used 
in mechanical drawing, and must be known by the draftsman. Although 
Greek is not required in most engineering curricula, the engineer often 
uses letters of the Greek alphabet, both capitals and lower case, as 
symbols and reference letters. Mathematics plays an important part in 
the draftsman’s job. 

The draftsman is frequently called upon to create charts, graphs 
and diagrams for the purpose of presenting tabulated data for analysis, 
solving problems and presenting a series of quantitative facts quickly. 
The statement, “it is easier to see than to think,” expresses well the 
argument for this method of analysis. Surveying and mapping of the 
site, form the first preliminary work in engineering projects, therefore, 
the draftsman must be familiar with the methods and symbols in map 
and topographic drawing. The content or information on maps may be 
classified (in general) under three divisions. Various combinations of 
these three divisions are required for different purposes. Classified 
according to their purpose, maps may be geographic, topographic, 
hydrographic, nautical, aeronautical, cadastral, engineering, 
photogrammetric, and military, most of which the Department uses. 


Reuben Scott, Senior Draftsman, is 
lettering a drawing with a technical 
pen and a Leroy lettering device. 
Scott, who has been with the 
Department three years, says 
drafting is ‘‘interesting, exciting 
and different.”’ 


Left to right are: Lt. General Harry Kinnard, U.S. Army, Washington, 
D.C.; Cooper B. Bright, Director of the Center for Transportation Studies 


and Commissioner David J. Goldberg. 


PROJECT EAGLE 


Highway congestion and over-crowding, a result of rising population 
and the increasing number of automobiles, has been discussed by 
transportation experts for the past two decades. Attention has now been 
focused, however, on the problem of the airways. More and more 
airplanes take off from metropolitan and suburban airports, resulting in 
passenger delay and congestion of the airways. The growing need fora 
quicker, more efficient mode of transportation between relatively short 
distances has been recognized by city planners, legislators, and citizens. 
Project Eagle, a program jointly sponsored by Rutgers University and 
the U.S. Army and financially supported by the Department of 
Transportation, involves the conversion of airplane wings, making it 


possible for aircraft to takeoff and land like fully loaded helicopters. The 
cost to passengers would be comparable to fares on buses and trains. 

During a recent special ceremony at Mercer County Airport, 
Commissioner David Goldberg noted that the Department has 
supported Project Eagle from the beginning. “We're hopeful,” the 
commissioner said, ‘“‘that this effort will point to a new direction in the 
use of aircraft to help solve problems of urban mass transportation.” 
Colonel Frank Gerard, Director of the Department’s Division of 
Aeronautics, made arrangements for the demonstration at the airport. 

The Army has loaned Rutgers a short takeoff and landing 10 
passenger airplane for experiment with a new type of propulsion system 
called “accumulator power’ developed at the Rutgers Center for 
Transportation Studies. Involved in one type of conversion, which is 
part of the continuing Rutgers’ Project Eagle study, is the substitution 
of special fabric wing covering for the existent metal, according to 
Cooper B. Bright, Director of the Center for Transportation Studies. 
“Once this is accomplished,” he said, ‘‘compressed air from the engine 
can be stored in the wing and exhausted so as to substantially improve 
the takeoff and landing performance.” The proposed plane could 
possibly reduce a 1,400 foot takeoff distance to 300 feet. The eventual 
aim is the establishment of a demonstration airline using small airports 
located in satellite cities in the tri-state area of Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and New York. 


Part of the program included 
inspecting the plane by 
Commissioner Goldberg and Col. 
Frank Gerard. Director of Division 
of Aeronautics, Col. Gerard is 
shown leaving the plane. 


BRIDGE 

~ NAMED 
IN HONOR 
OF FORMER 
STATE 
HIGHWAY 
ENGINEER 


Transportation Commissioner 
David J. Goldberg officially 
named the bridge across the 
Raritan River on Route U.S. 1 the 
Morris Goodkind Memorial 
Bridge, in honor of the former 
State Highway engineer who 
designed it. 

The concrete arch bridge, 72 feet 
wide and 1,893 feet long, spans the 
river between New Brunsick and 
Edison Township. It was 


During the ceremony Commissioner Goldberg presented Mrs. Morris 
Goodkind with the Guest Register. 


completed in 1929; the following 
year Mr. Goodkind received first 
prize in the American Society of 
Civil Engineers’ Phebe Hobson 
Fowler award for his design. 

A graduate of Columbia 
University College of Engineering 
with a B.S. degree and a 
Department employee for 33 
years, Mr. Goodkind first began in 
1922 as a general superintendent 
of bridges and structures. He 
retired in 1955, serving the last 5 
years as Director and Chief Bridge 
Engineer. In 1958, Mr. Goodkind 
received his university’s highest 
honor — the Egleston Medal. 

State legislators and other 
officials” attended Same 
commemoration ceremony, held 
on May 24 in a small park-like 
area at the northeast end of the 
bridge. Also in attendance were J. 
Edward Crabiel, John A. Lynch, 
and Norman Tanzman, the three 
state senators who sponsored the 
resolution to rename the bridge. 
Mr. Goodkind’s two sons, Donald 
and Herbert, and their families, 
including a grandson currently 
studying civil engineering at 
Northwestern University, were 
present at the dedication. 

Mr. Goodkind was the recipient 
of various professional honors and 
awards. In 1948, he was made an 
honorary member of Tau Beta Phi, 
Rutgers University Engineering 
Fraternity, and he received an 
honorary doctorate from Newark 
College of Engineering in 1950. In 
1956 the distinguished engineer 
was named Engineer of the Year 
by the New Jersey Society of 
Professional Engineers. He died in 
1968. 


**It didn’t take long to know him and before a month had flown, My own pal 
had stolen my darling and left me here alone. . .’’ 


A BALLAD AND A SUGGESTION STARTED 
AN ACTING CAREER FOR FRED STORACI 


The days of selling: apples on 
street corners, soup lines, and the 
Dust Bowl are long gone. Recently 
Hollywood has tried to glamourize 
the decade following the Great 
Crash, 1929, with movies such as 
Bonnie and Clvde, but many 
Americans remember this period 
as one of meager job opportunities 
and countless worries. Although a 
few Wall Street tycoons were 
virtually wiped-out, the great 
burden of the Depression fell on 
average Americans, participants 
in a tremendous business boom 
which finally collapsed. For the 
man with an original idea, 
however, the opportunities at this 
time were unlimited. The nation, 
in the monumental process of 
rebuilding its economic and 
political structure, welcomed 


diversion and light entertainment. 
Fred Storaci, a maintenance 
worker in the Department 
Electrical Bureau, was such a 
man. A suggestion from his 
brother Frank, now a doctor in 


Lrentonaww ledpatomacrohnoreaabut 
Ssuccesstul\career: in “the 
entertainment field. 

[neo sear reduc hotier 


suggested that he memorize the 
seventeen-verse ballad “‘The Face 
on the Barroom Floor’. Published 
in England, the poem’s author is 
unknown. Frank Storaci promised 
his brother that he would be the 
“life of the party” if he recited the 
poem from memory. Fred went on 
to add costumes, bit players and 
props to his act [pictured above], 
originally doing weddings and 
amateur hours in Trenton. After 


performing without pay for a 
while, he worked at various 
nightclubs on the Jersey Shore, in 
Philadelphia, and in 1939 he 
appeared at the Kitty Kat Club in 
New York City, earning from $20 
to $50 per night, a sizeable income 
in Depression days. 

While on vacation with his wife 
at Apple Valley Inn, Apple Valley, 
California, a friend recognized 
Fred and asked him to do his act. 
Joan Bennett, Gene Autrey, and 
Richard Conti were among those 
in the audience, and he feels that 
this was an opportunity for every 
performer’s dreamed-of ‘‘break’’, 
but he did not pursue it any 
further. In 1946, the members of 
his orchestra wanted Fred to take 
the act on the road, but he decided 
against this because he wanted to 
settle down. 

Fred has not worked for nine 
years — his last show was in 1960 at 
St. Joachim’s Church in Trenton. 
Some would say that ‘“‘The Face on 
the Barroom Floor” is the product 
of a long gone era, and perhaps it 
is, but the slapstick, melodramatic 
spirit, performed by Fred Storaci 
and fellow entertainers, is still 
seen today on television and on the 
movie screen. 


Fred Storaci 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
ANNUITIES 
PROGRAM 


Many Department of 

Transportation employees are not 
aware of the Supplemental 
Annuities Program for New Jersey 
State employees. This program is 
designed to provide a supplement 
or addition to an employee’s 
retirement income. Essentially it 
is a payroll deduction stock 
investment program which is 
approved and sponsored by the 
State. The cost of administering 
the program is borne entirely by 
the State. If interested, contact 
the Employee Services Section 
which can provide a pamphlet and 
more details. Call (609) 292-3059. 


After 42 years of service to the Department of Transportation, Manfred 
J. Westergard retired in December, 1968, and was honored with a 
testimonial luncheon at the Far Hills Inn on May 7. Mr. Joseph R. 
Cunningham, Assistant State Highway Engineer, spoke at the luncheon, 
and also presented Mr. Westergard with the traditional silver platter given 
to retirees. Mr. Westergard came to the Department in 1927, starting as a 
Highway Engineer in the Division of Construction. In 1959, he was 
promoted to Assistant District Engineer. Mr. Westergard is shown above 
cutting the cake presented by his associates. 


SQUARE CLUB 
TO HOLD OUTING 


The Square Club will hold an 
outing on Saturday, August 16th: 
Raindate August 17th. All 
members will be notified with 
further details. 
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QUESTION: What’s your definition 
of an excellent vacation? 


Al Fillman, Radio Dispatcher 
Division of Maintenance and 
Equipment 

District #4 

“A trip to Hawaii — especially the 
outer islands. I always had the desire 
to go to Hawaii rather than Alaska.”’ 


Linda Oriente, Senior Clerk 

Traffic Engineering 

District #4 

“Going on a boat cruise — eat, drink, 
and be merry.” 


Frank Kirepka, Foreman 

Division of Maintenance and 
Equipment 

District #4 

“Just go away and do things with your 
family that you do not do all year 


around — away from regular routine.” 


E. Williams, Truck Driver 
Division of Maintenance and 
Equipment 

District #4 

“You have to have money, plenty of 
time, and a new car to take the family 
to California to enjoy the sun.”’ 


Richard Uth, Supervisor 

Traffic Engineering 

District #4 

‘Jump in the car and take off with no 
schedule.” 


EMPLOYEE GRIEVANCE POLICY 


Employee grievance methods 
are defined, outlined, and 
discussed in the Department of 
Transportation Policy Procedure 
Number 2.106-B. This Procedure 
supersedes Number 2.106-A, but 
former methods, processes, and 
rules remain the same. 

Causes for grievance are listed 
as health or safety hazards, 
unsatisfactory physical facility, 
discriminatory supervisory 
practice, unjust treatment by 
fellow employees, unreasonable 
work hours, unfair work load or 
another matter pertaining to 
condition of employment. The 
report contains five steps whose 
purpose is to provide department 
procedure governing the 
submission, consideration, and 
dispositiane of ‘employee 


EMPLOYEES 10 BE 
EXPELLED FOR 
MISCONDUCT IN CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMS 


In the future all Transportation 
Department employees will be 
expelled for misconduct in Civil 
Service Examinations. This ruling 
is the result of information 
received from the Department of 
Civil Service concerning a group of 
people who were rude to the 
DIOCUOYe dil ringeca ire cent 
examination. 

The Department will not 
condone poor conduct during 
examinations. This interferes with 
the conduct of the test and also 
penalizes innocent examinees. 
Therefore, the Department will 
instruct the Department of Civil 
Service to expel employees from 
future. exo Minations tor 
misconduct during an exam. 
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erievances. 
The first step involves an oral 
complaint to the immediate 


supervisor who is to make an effort 
to settle the problem promptly 
and amicably. If the complaint is 
not settled within five working 
days, employees must complete 
Form PR-87 ““Employee Grievance 
Hearing Request.’ This form is to 
be forwarded to a Section, 
District, or Bureau Head who will 
complete Form PR-88 “Reply to 
Grievance” and return it to the 
employee within five working 
days. Alternate steps are listed if 
the complaint is not settled 
satisfactorily in the first two steps. 


Employees may represent 
themselves or designate 
representatives to handle the 
problem. The representative may 
or may not be a State Employee. 


GOT A 
PERSONNEL 
PROBLEM 
? 


CALL 
609-292-3059 


Anyone having a question or 
problem concerning the personnel 
field can call the Employee 
Relations and Services Section 
collect at 609-292-3059. After 
normal working hours, the 
recording will answer and the next 
day either a phone call or letter 
will answer your request. 

It is the policy of the Department 
that no employee will be criticized 
or reprimanded .for using this 
service. 
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DISTRICT FOUR’S RETIREES HONORED 


The Silver Lake Inn, 
Clementon, was the scene of the 
Sixth Annual Retirement 
Dinner-Dance sponsored by the 
Department of Transportation, 
District #4, Division of 
Maintenance and Equipment. 
Eight retirees were among the 
approximately 250 in 
attendance. They included John 
O’Brien, 36 years, William 
Jackle, 34 years, John Curry, 32 
years, Ralph Geroni, 28 years, 
Thomas Beebe, 22 years, August 
Grunow, 16 years, Dominic 
Bertino, 14 years, and Anthony 
Terrizzi, 12 years. 

Service pins were presented to 
71 employees by Mr. James R. 
Schuyler, State Engineer, Mr. 
J.F. Andrews, Director of 
Maintenance, and Mr. Eugene 
Beckner, Executive Assistant, 
Division of Administration, 
Transportation. 

Five year pins were presented 
to George Blanks, LeRoy 
Brown, Allessandro Danesi, 
Virginia Esposito, William 
Hackett, Joseph Livingston, 
John May, Joseph Ryan, Louis 
Volpe, Stephen Weber, Charles 
Wilson, and William 
Yarborough. Receiving 10 year 
pins were Ear! Albright, Jerome 
Arthur, John Barbagallo, Elmer 
Deschler, Robert Foster, 
Michael Heery, Michael La 
Pollo, Victor Luciani, Clifford 
Malin, Vito Marino, Joseph 
Pagano, Elmer Pease, Dominic 
Reale, Joseph Riccio, Benjamin 
Scarpinato, Elvin Smith, and 


George Tanger. 

Among those presented with 
15 year pins were Dominic 
Amoriello, James Baker, Nello 
Compari, Wilmer Elbertson, 
Anthony Giglio, Irwin Hoenes, 
George Iuliucci, Levi Lafferty, 
Albert Lukins, Frank Manhart, 
Marshall Millick, Ralph 
Newman, Frank Onda, 
Raymond Pihs, Sylvester 
Scattolini, Walter Schenker, 
Walter Staton, Carlo Trapani, 
George Starr, and Woody 
Alexander. 

Nelson Branin, Walt 
Crammer, Thomas Creamer, 


Thomas De Cinque, Garrett 
Eilenberg, Walter Giffins, Floyd 
Hendrickson, Le Roy Holder, 
Lorenzo La King, Lyman Luttes, 
Clarence Miller and William 
Pappas all received 20 year pins. 
Nicholas Mastrangelo and 
Rudolph Wolf were awarded 25 
year pins, while John Keller, 
George Phifer, Charles Reilly, 
and Joseph Willie received 30 
year pins. Serving the 
Department for 35 years were 
Edwin Fenton, John O’Brien, 
and Joseph Schaeffer, and 
Fulton Bonner has been with the 
Department for 45 years. 
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